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(pp. 453-459). Further instances of Siebert's critical methods are 
his discussions of Nietzsche (pp. 243-250), of materialism (pp. 352- 
356), of Avenarius and positivism (pp. 362-365), of Jodl and ethical 
culture (pp. 376-377)- 

But it would be unjust to dwell on these shortcomings. They de- 
tract, indeed, from the merit of the work, which in its present form 
fails to reach the level of the classical authorities. But alike in plan 
and execution it is much more than a preparatory study, as the author 
modestly terms it (p. vi), for the mature genetic history which the 
future alone can supply. In the second edition it constitutes a valu- 
able account of later German speculation ; in fact, it is perhaps the 
most nearly complete and thorough treatise on the subject which we 
now possess. And if the author, with his evident historical instinct, 
will continue to develop and coordinate his material, it will take still 
higher rank in the issues which the coming years are sure to bring. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesley an University. 

The Psychology of Beauty. By Ethel D. Puffer. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., 1905. — pp. vii, 286. 

The serious study of aesthetics is experiencing a revival no less no- 
table than the revival of a half century ago — the period of Vischer 
and Zeising, of Hay and Fechner. The tone of the earlier revival 
was mixed ; it was partly philosophical, partly historical, and partly 
scientific. The traditions were philosophical, while the spirit of the 
times was inclined toward science. The tone of the present revival 
is more strongly empirical ; and its empiricism bears greater promise, 
both because it rests upon a broader basis of fact than the former, and 
because it turns to account new and improved methods of research. 
With scores of studies in 'experimental aesthetics,' with elaborate 
doctrines of the ' elementary aesthetic feelings, ' and with the whole 
pattern of psychology before it, the ' new aesthetics ' attempts, with a 
better chance of success, the analysis and explanation of the enjoy- 
ment of beauty ; the difficult task that the courageous Burke set him- 
self before the days of modern mental and biological science. 

The Psychology of Beauty represents, in a conservative manner, 
present tendencies in aesthetics. While conceding to philosophy the 
right to define beauty, it reserves for psychology and biology the task 
of describing the means through which the beautiful object is appre- 
hended; i. e., the task of describing the aesthetic experience. "The 
beautiful object possesses those qualities which bring the personality 
into a state of unity and self-completeness," but "personality, as 
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dealt with in psychology, is but the psychophysical organism, and we 
need to know only how to translate unity and self-completeness into 
psychological terms." 'Unity' means, thus translated, "a state of 
repose, without tendency to change. ' ' ' Self-completeness ' means a 
condition of "favorable stimulation, the highest possible point of 
tone, of functional efficiency." ^Esthetic repose is further defined 
as tension, equilibrium, balance of forces, the inhibition of impulse 
or action by counter-impulse or action ; favorable stimulation is, like- 
wise, harmonious functioning, enhanced life, a heightening of the 
vital energies. 

The greater part of the book is occupied with the discussion of 
these two factors in aesthetic enjoyment — stimulation and repose — 
and with the application of the factors to the various forms of beauty. 

In the fine arts, favorable stimulation is effected by exciting color- 
tones (reds and yellows), strong saturations, brightnesses and con- 
trasts, and by imitative movements of the whole motor mechanism ; 
repose, in the same works, by space-composition, i. e., by geomet- 
rical and "substitutional" symmetry, "subjectively the balance of 
attention." " It is to the eye and all that waits upon it that the first 
and the last appeal of fine art must be made. ' ' In music, rhythm 
" fulfills a need," furthers the " natural functioning " of the organism, 
and therefore stands for favorable stimulation ; while the completeness 
of the rhythmical unit, as well as the melodic form, ministers to re- 
pose. " The aesthetic emotion for music is then the favorable stimula- 
tion of the sense of hearing and those other senses that are bound up 
with it, together with the repose of perfect unity." In literature, 
"the art of experience," repose comes through the ideal representa- 
tion of the "meaning of life as a whole" (real literature is said to 
possess the "repose of centrality "); or, again, through a volitional 
attitude. "If we accept, affirm, profoundly rest in what is presented 
to us, we have the first condition of that repose which is the essence 
of the aesthetic experience." Favorable stimulation seems to come 
(the point is not clear) from the fulness, the vividness of life por- 
trayed in literary works. The drama, whether tragedy or comedy, 
involves " confrontation " of characters, and hence conflict, tension, 
balance, repose. The aesthetic pleasure of the experience is here de- 
finitely described as a unique emotion, resident in the spectator. The 
enhanced life of the spectator — therefore favorable stimulation — 
seems also (though again the matter is obscure) to be derived from 
the vividness of the dramatic experience. 

The value of the book largely rests upon the validity of these two 
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explanatory principles, ' favorable stimulation ' and ' repose. ' It is 
then of primary importance to observe that the words are employed 
in several different senses — biological, physiological, psychological, 
and ' personal. ' Their psychological interpretation is suggested both 
by the title of the book and by the declaration that the science of 
aesthetics is to be '* developed as a system of laws expressing the rela- 
tion between the object and aesthetic pleasure in it." Again, the 
biological cast of the terms appears in the light of such expressions as 
the following: "harmonious functioning of the human organism," 
" healthy action ' ' of bodily organs, " organic reverberation ' ' ; while 
the personal or volitional aspect of at least one of the two terms comes 
out clearly in the chapter on "The Beauty of Literature," where the 
aesthetic quality of things is said to lie in the identity of the world 
with our " deepest wills." And, finally, at the end of the volume, 
the author declares that " the psychophysical state known on its feeling 
side as sesthetic pleasure" is "first, a kind of physiological equili- 
brium . . . secondly, a psychological equilibruim . . . and thirdly, 
a quietude of the will, in the acceptance of the given moral attitude 
for the whole scheme of life." 

In the opinion of the present writer, the author has, in her three- 
fold root of the aesthetic experience, introduced an element of con- 
fusion. In her attempt to transcend the venerable terms ' unity ' and 
' perfection ' (or ' self-completeness ' ) she has made use of concepts 
— 'stimulation,' 'tension,' 'balance of organic energies,' etc., — that 
are primarily and essentially physiological in meaning. The psy- 
chological and aesthetic employment of these words is at best, there- 
fore, — barring explicit definition — only analogical. There is, one 
may say, no one state, thing, or process that is, in the body, 'repose,' 
in the mind, ' repose, ' and in the personal attitude, ' repose ' ; at 
least no identity in the three realms is made apparent in the exposi- 
tion. The repose resulting from antagonistic tensions in the eye- 
muscles, e. g., is surely not identical with the "centre of repose" 
given by " the underlying identity of ourselves with the world," or 
with the " perfect reposeful harmony of human nature in its entirety." 
And favorable stimulation of the nervous system we should hardly ex- 
pect to come to consciousness as favorable stimulation, but as strong 
feeling, or as vivid sensation, or as rapid flow of ideas ; while the 
identification of ' enhanced life ' in the biological sense (whatever the 
phrase may exactly mean) with 'the sense of life,' the 'moment of 
perfection,' in which literature "reveals ourselves to ourselves," is 
well-nigh as far-fetched as mediaeval cures effected on the principle of 
natural sympathy. 
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If 'unity' and 'perfection,' 'harmony' and 'self-completeness' 
are stale and barren terms, 'favorable stimulation' and 'repose,' 
' enhanced life ' and ' centrality ' are, at best, vague and ambiguous ; 
and it is, I think, their undiscriminating use that accounts for an ele- 
ment of obscurity, not to say inconsequence, in the author's doctrine 
of the beautiful. This element appears most strikingly, perhaps, in 
the appeal to the " triumphant will," a factor which is declared to be 
essential to the sesthetical enjoyment of music, drama, and literature, 
but which properly reduces neither to ' favorable stimulation ' nor to 
' repose. ' The ambiguity in question works its most serious harm, 
however, in the temptation it offers to confuse the aesthetic conscious- 
ness with the underlying physiological conditions of aesthetic feeling. 
The result is that the unique and specific emotion of "undefined 
exaltation" that forms the very heart of the psychology of beauty 
comes out in the exposition almost by accident, and receives nowhere 
an adequate analysis. If emphasis had been laid upon this all-impor- 
tant "aesthetic" emotion, instead of upon the ' reaction ' theory of 
emotions in general, the work would have been more a psychology 
and less a biology of beauty. 

If, finally, we bring back favorable stimulation and repose to their 
primary physiological meaning, we have still to ask whether they fur- 
nish, when stripped of figure and analogy, a satisfactory basis for a 
doctrine of aesthetics. 

It is, clearly, in music and the fine arts of vision that the doctrine 
is most plausible ; for these arts make, of all forms of beauty, most 
direct appeal to the senses. But even here the theory is defective. 
In the matter of color-preference, the facts are too few and the obser- 
vations too contradictory to warrant the sweeping statement that 
"the eye loves warmth, light, strong color effects," x and, moreover, 
the ' balance ' theory of composition is, as I have tried elsewhere to 
show, 2 too hypothetical for easy acceptance. Should the theory find 
factual support it would still be difficult to understand why, for ex- 
ample, yellow or the combination of contrasting colors or the right - 

1 The author appeals to the dynamogenic effects of color, but fails to note a cor- 
responding phenomenon in the organic response to tastes. Quinine and bouillon, e. g., 
seem (Ch. Fere, Sensation et mouvement, 1887, pp. 47 ff. ) to possess dynamogenic 
properties quite out of proportion to their ability to produce the "perfect moment" 
of aesthetic exaltation ; but — de gustibus non disfutandum ! It may be noted that 
green, to which the text accords a small aesthetic value, was found, in later experi- 
ments of FerS's ( Travail etplaisir, X904, p. 105 ) to produce " the maximum of stimu- 
lation with the minimum of fatigue." 

* This Review, Vol. XIV, 1905, p. 255. 
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left balance of a picture should call forth the emotion of " undefined 
exaltation ' ' or should determine the triumphant will. In explanation 
of the sensuous factor in music, the theory is more convincing, though 
the reference of the pleasure in rhythm to natural fluctuations of atten- 
tion, is, at the present stage of the problem of attention, somewhat 
fanciful. 

But it is when we pass to the arts of ' ideas ' and ' meanings ' that 
the physiological powers invoked lose their efficacy and tend to de- 
generate into formal principles. It is not strange that the ' triumphant 
will ' and the aggressive personal attitude should then be brought 
forward to save the day and to preserve the doctrine. It is precisely 
then that ' favorable stimulation ' and ' repose ' suffer a complete meta- 
morphic change and appear henceforward, as we have seen, under the 
indeterminate forms of 'enhanced life,' 'expanded experience,' and 
' self-revelation. ' 

The Psychology of Beauty is composed of a series of delightful 
essays whose charm can escape neither the casual nor the critical 
reader. Its difficulties are exactly the crucial difficulties of the sub- 
ject. The first and greatest of these is the discovery — if, indeed, the 
thing exists ! — of the common psychological factor in aesthetic ex- 
perience. If the book slips unwittingly into the physiology of beauty 
and into a metaphysical doctrine of the will, that is because the back- 
bone of the psychological problem of aesthetics has never really been 
broken ; and until a thoroughgoing analysis of the aesthetic experience 
has been carried through, the " new aesthetics " cannot be said to have 
won a permanent place among the sciences. 

I. Madison Bentley. 
Cornell University. 



